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Manchuria Tests Strength of Sino-Soviet Accord 


The Chinese have no equivalent for the 
word Manchuria. They refer to the area 
as the Northeastern Provinces. The term 
Manchuria, then, is of Western coin- 
age and designates the vortex where im- 
perial rivalries for influence in China have 
converged. These rivalries—imposed on 
the uneven resistance of the Chinese— 
have stemmed from the transcontinental 
expansion of Russia and the successive 
transmarine thrusts of Britain, Japan and 
the United States. 

The Sino-Soviet alliance and defense 
pact signed in Moscow on February 14 
marks the latest phase in this historic 
process. Whether Manchuria continues as 
a focal point of Far Eastern rivalry will 
depend not only on the terms of the pub- 
lished accords but also on accompanying 
secret agreements, if any, and on the way 
in which they are implemented. Ultimate- 
ly the international significance of Man- 
churia will be determined by the extent 
to which the Russians succeed in bringing 
all China under their control. 


Russia’s Long-Term Expansion 

The latest Sino-Soviet treaty is not with- 
out historical precedent. When the Rus- 
sans in 1858 and 1860 annexed the area 
north of the Amur river and east of the 
Ussuri—an area which Moscow had recog- 
nized as Chinese in 1689 by the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk—the Chinese Emperor smil- 
ingly announced that out of pity for his 
northern neighbor, who needed land for a 
gfowing population, he had magnani- 
mously given them some territory around 
the Amur. 

About thirty years later Russia took the 


lead in forcing Japan to abandon con- 
cessions in Manchuria obtained by defeat- 
ing China in a war. Li Hung-chang, the 
famous viceroy, was invited to Moscow 
where he negotiated an alliance for mu- 
tual assistance in case of another Japanese 
attack, and incidentally obtained the right 
to build a railway across northern Man- 
churia. By 1898 the Tsarist government 
had begun to implement its scheme for a 
vast sphere of influence in north China by 
obtaining a thirty-year lease on the Liao- 
tung Peninsula and extending the railway 
south to Port Arthur. 

International opposition, however, spear- 
headed by the Open Door policy of the 
United States and climaxed by defeat in 
the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, forced a 
retreat from Manchuria which was not 
completed until the sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway was consummated in 1935. 

With the defeat of Japan in World War 
II, however, Russian power flowed back 
into Manchuria. At Yalta the United 
States and Britain agreed that the Soviet 
Union should recover the rights held by 
Russia before 1904—the “internationaliza- 
tion” of Dairen, a lease of Port Arthur 
for use as a naval base, joint operation 
with China of the Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchurian railroads—but full 
Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria was to 
be safeguarded. The Sino-Soviet treaty 
embodying these terms with some exten- 
sions was signed in Moscow on V-J Day, 
August 14, 1945. Meanwhile Russian 
troops had occupied Manchuria, and when 
they withdrew, Chinese Communists con- 
trolled most of the Northeast. 

The new Russian treaty with the Chi- 


nese Communist regime invalidates the 
1945 agreement and provides for the trans- 
fer to China of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway (the two former systems com- 
bined) and the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Port Arthur, both to take 
place immediately after the conclusion of 
the Japanese peace treaty but not later 
than 1952. Final disposition of Dairen is 
to be negotiated after the Japanese treaty, 
but Chinese administration is recognized 
in the interim. Another agreement pro- 
vides for a Soviet loan to China of $300 
million to be paid in five annual install- 
ments and to be utilized for industrial and 
power development. 


Secret Provisions 

Press reports of secret codicils to this 
pact imply that the Chinese were forced 
to make major concessions. Thus C. L, 
Sulzberger reported in The New York 
Times from Paris on February 15 that the 
Chinese had reluctantly agreed to send a 
large force of Chinese laborers to Siberia, 
of which some 300,000 were already en 
route. However, he also stated that as a 
result of Chinese obstinacy, the Russians 
had probably backed down on earlier de- 
mands, such as an alleged request for con- 
trol of seven Yellow Sea ports, although 
the possibility of a secret protocol for 
Soviet supervision of them in the event of 
war was hinted at. The Kuomintang rep- 
resentative in the UN, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
the same day charged that the Russians 
would take over the exploitation of Man- 
churia’s resources and that they would 
seek to subject 154 enterprises, 80 per cent 
of its heavy industry, to joint operation. 
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The State Department in a press release 
on January 25 claimed that the Soviet 
Union had extended its power in Man- 
churia far beyond the provisions of the 
1945 treaty, obtaining strong influence in 
the local army and secret police, as well as 
special navigation, fishing, aviation, pow- 
er, mining and manufacturing rights. 
Moreover, under the terms of a trade 
agreement with the local authorities con- 
cluded in July 1949, about 60 per cent 
of Manchurian farm produce was to be 
sent to the Soviet Union, presumably in 
exchange for the return of industrial 
equipment taken from Manchuria as “war 
booty” by the Russians after V-J Day. The 
American Reparations Commission in 
1946 estimated that direct damage in Man- 
churia amounted to $858 million, while 
total damage, deterioration and replace- 
ment cost was more than $2 billion. Mos- 
cow, however, has only admitted taking 
$97 million worth of equipment. The 
State Department release also stated that 


Forty Parties Bid for Power in Greek Poll on March 5 


The second post-war election in Greece, 
scheduled for March 5, comes at a time 
when Greek politics are even more con- 
fused than usual. In the election the voters 
will choose a new Chamber of Deputies; 
and from the Chamber a new cabinet will 
be selected to govern the country. 

To date more than forty political “par- 
ties” have registered for the election; but 
in spite of or perhaps because of the num- 
ber of parties, the issues at stake are by no 
means clear. Indeed, a contest for personal 
power between rival leaders is what dis- 
tinguishes most of the so-called parties one 
from the other. 


Multiplicity of Parties 

The Communist party and groups sym- 
pathizing with the Communists (the 
EAM coalition) have been outlawed. 
None the less, the voters will have a wide 
political spectrum to choose from. At one 
extreme are a small socialist group and the 
“Left Liberals”; at the other is a Party of 
National Rebirth led by ministers of the 
pre-war Metaxas dictatorship which is 
dedicated to authoritarian principles. Ex- 
cept in the cities, however, it is most un- 
likely that any socialist or even liberal 
campaigning will be permitted by local 
authorities who generally regard such 
opinions as equivalent to communism. 


In the 1946 election the Populists won 
an absolute majority in the Chamber of 


separate currency, economic controls and 
railway administrations had been set up 
for Manchuria and that an autonomous, 
Soviet-oriented Mongol regime had been 
established in northwestern Manchuria. 

Whether the alienation of Manchuria 
from China will continue or not can only be 
a matter for speculation at the present time. 
The vast industrial development which the 
Russians are reported pushing in the cold 
Amur Valley and trans-Baikal region cer- 
tainly requires extensive imports of food 
supplies and labor. The great Manchurian 
plain is one of the world’s rich food-sur- 
plus areas. But China proper is desperately 
in need of that food, especially now when 
famine in North China is being reported 
by the Communist news agency. Floods 
and drought last summer coupled with 
the civil war have cut crop production as 
much as 40 per cent in many areas with 
the result that 16 million Chinese are now 
feeling the food shortage and 2.8 million 
face starvation, according to a Shanghai 


Deputies and elected Constantine Tsaldaris 
as their leader. But since then Tsaldaris 
has not distinguished himself personally 
and has made many enemies within his 
own party. One of them, Petros Mavromi- 
halis, has repudiated Tsaldaris’ leadership 
and is running as an Independent Popu- 
list. Another dissident group, the New 
Party, composed chiefly of younger men, 
is led by Spyros Markezinis and may win 
support at Populist expense. With a dozen 
more rightist groups in the race, Tsaldaris 
and his party may be reduced to an inde- 
cisive level of strength in the Chamber. 
The “center” of Greek politics is equally 
disorganized. Panagiotis Kanellopoulos, 
War Minister in the recent government, 
has made an effort to claim the support of 
the army and especially of the Comman- 
der in Chief, Field Marshal Papagos; but 
it is by no means certain that the leaders 
of the army have accepted the alliance. 
The bewildering fragmentation of Greek 
political parties is largely a result of the 
electoral system. Candidates will be chosen 
not by simple plurality within each elec- 
toral district (as in the United States) but 
through a complicated “proportional” sys- 
tem designed to give representation in the 
Chamber to both minority and majority 
groups. Consequently even very small 
political factions can reasonably hope to 
place one or two deputies in the Cham- 
ber. Under such a system, only an un- 


dispatch on February 7. 

Moreover, the removal of industria) 
equipment from Manchuria must hay 
been a bitter pill for patriotic Chinese to 
swallow. American observers also point 
out that the Soviet loan will be only , 
small percentage of what American grany 
have been and far from the $2.8 billion 
which Sulzberger reported as having beep 
the original Chinese request. 

Whatever the differences of interest be 
tween Moscow and Peiping regarding 
Manchuria may be, however, it appears 
unlikely that they will lead to open “Tito 
ism” in the near future. So long as the 
United States continues to recognize the | 
Kuomintang regime on Formosa—a re. 
gime which is using American supplied 
material to blockade and bomb Chines 
ports—Chinese Communist leaders will 
continue to use the propaganda line that | 
China has more to fear from America 
than from Russia. 

Frep W. Riggs 


usually magnetic leader can create a ma. 
jority party and keep his lieutenants loyal, 
No such leader exists in Greece today; 
hence the fragmentation of political parties, 


A Disorganized Society 

The confused party situation must k 
set against the background of a seriously | 
disorganized society. Civil war has raged| 
spasmodically in Greece since 1943; and 
although large-scale fighting ceased in 
October 1949, there is widespread fear that 
it may be resumed in the future. The 
guerrilla force which retreated into Al 
bania and Bulgaria in the fall may, i 
higher Communist authority so decides, 
return at any moment; and within Greee 
itself a few small Communist-inspire 
bands are still in operation. 


The civil war has left many tract 
which will exert a profound influence o 
the election. Martial law remains in effed 
over a wide area, although its abolitiot 
has been promised by the “caretaker” gor 
ernment formed by John Theotokis o1 
January 6, which is in charge of th 
election. The removal of martial law wil 
not by itself restore normal civil adminis 
tration, nor will the voters easily forgt 
the possibility of its restoration. 

During the war large numbers of civil 
ians were armed and formed into loa 
self-defense groups. Their disarmametl 
and disbandment have been demanded f 
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some political groups, but the Comman- 
der in Chief, Field Marshal Papagos, has 
declared that they are still necessary to the 
security of the country. Members of these 
groups were of course chosen for their 
loyalty to the former government, and it 
is probable that they, with the gendar- 
merie, will play an important role in de- 
ciding the vote in most villages. Even with- 
out overt threats, only a brave or foolish 
man would vote for a candidate opposed 
by the self-defense groups and the gen- 
darmes, who have it in their power to 
arrest or exile anyone they suspect of en- 
dangering public security and, short of 
that, can molest any dissident in a host of 
petty ways. Moreover, the fact that large 
numbers of men are mobilized into the 
army, that about 350,000 refugees have 
not yet returned to their native villages, 
and that all manner of political suspects 
have been crowded into prisons and de- 
tention camps, means that the election 


lists in most localities will present many 
irregularities, with corresponding oppor- 
tunities for fraud. 


Political propaganda and even the dis- 
semination of news can take place only 
with difficulty. Military censorship of news 
is still in force, at least theoretically; and 
a special electioneering problem has been 
created by the outbreak on January 28 of 
a newspaper strike which remains in 
force at this writing, paralyzing the nor- 
mal dissemination of news. 


Conditions such as these obviously con- 
stitute enormous obstacles to a fair and 
free election. They arise from long-stand- 
ing problems which cannot possibly be 
solved in a short time, even with the best 
will in the world. Economic hardship and 
resulting discontent have existed and will 
continue to exist for years to come, nour- 
ishing political violence and extremism. 


Even more pervasive than economic 


problems is the prevailing psychological 
tension. Memories of past violence and 


fear of future violence have divided and 
will continue to divide the nation into 
hostile extremes. As long as fear and hate 
remain as intense as they are today it 
seems certain that peaceable resolution of 
differences by majority rule and parlia- 
mentary procedure will be impossible. 
Only by outlawing one or other extreme, 
as has now been done in the case of the 
Communists, can even a semblance of 
parliamentary government be made to 
function. 

Wituram H. McNett 
(Mr. McNeill, Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of Chicago, spent two years in Greece 
as assistant military attaché during World War II 
(1944-46) and revisited the country in 1947 as a 
member of a survey team for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. He is the author of The Greek 
Dilemma: War and Aftermath, and collaborated 
with Elizabeth D. McNeill and Frank Smothers on 


Report on the Greeks, published in 1948 by the 
Twentieth Century Fund.) 


Is Peron Conceding Role for Foreign Capital? 


With the submission of the report of the 
joint Argentine-United States trade com- 
mittee last January, Argentina’s national- 
ist revolution may have reached another 
turning-point which all the sensational 
anti-United States propaganda of the 
peronista press cannot succeed in conceal- 
ing. The committee, created last year at 
the instance of Ambassadors Jerénimo 
Remorino and James Bruce, was intended 
primarily to find ways of correcting Ar- 
gentina’s trade deficit with the United 
States. Whether it proves to be the fore- 
runner of sizeable dollar credits for the 
South American country depends on the 
outcome of the controversy now raging in 
the Casa Rosada over the wisdom of 
moderating the nationalist drive for “eco- 
nomic independence.” But President Perén 
gave commentators little to go on when he 
declared on February 7 that the period of 
“economic exploitation” of Argentina by 
foreigners had ended. The country, it is 
agreed, could use a medium-term Export- 
Import Bank loan to clean up its trade ar- 
rears in the United States. Whether Argen- 
tina could service and repay such a cred- 
it, in view of its chronic deficit, however, 
is one question. And whether Perén even 
wants international financing is another. 


Trials of “Liberation” 

Dr. Walter P. Schuck, able editor of the 
Buenos Aires Atlantic Financial Service, 
teported recently that a cabinet-level in- 


ventory of the country’s economic position 
last September revealed depressed condi- 
tions in every sector. Agriculture, except 
for cattle-raising, was stagnant, and the 
interior was being converted into a vast 
“rural slum.” In industry, which is bounti- 
fully protected by import restrictions, both 
production and sales were on the decline. 
The export trade, although favorable on 
balance to Argentina, was falling in both 
volume and value (in the first nine 
months of 1949 cereal exports were report- 
ed to be 40 per cent below the correspond- 
ing period in 1948), and partly because of 
the drought a further decline is anticipated 
this year. The boasted 500-million-peso 
“profit” of IAPI, the state trading agency, 
for the previous year turned out to be 
largely a batch of IOU’s from other gov- 
ernment agencies. 


The partial devaluation of the Argen- 
tine peso on October 3, which followed 
British devaluation, created more obstacles 
to the solution of Argentina’s export mar- 
keting and currency problems than it re- 
moved. While the new multiple exchange 
rates in some cases brought Argentine ex- 
port commodity prices into closer align- 
ment with those of the world market and 
IAPI was able to unload some of its sur- 
plus stocks, additional problems were cre- 
ated for the sorely-needed re-equipment 
of agriculture and industry. The farmers, 
it was anticipated, would have te pay more 
for essential imported and even locally- 


made products, while the additional pro- 
tection afforded to Argentine industry 
might not be worth the additional con- 
fusion and red tape. 


Politics and Austerity 


Some of the difficulties which have 
brought the Perén regime to its present 
embarrassing dilemma of whether or not 
to seek international financing stem from 
the refusal of Argentine industrialists and 
workers--the main sources of the Gen- 
eral’s strength—to accept the “austerity” 
drive which has been indicated since the 
first storm-warnings of a change from 
creditor to debtor status were hoisted in 
mid-1948. The Argentine regime has been 
able to harmonize the dissonant demands 
of workers and producers only by infla- 
tionary measures. These in turn have 
contributed to the depreciation of the 
currency and the difficulty of locating 
foreign markets. For a short period last 
summer the government appeared to be 
digging in for a recession of serious pro- 
portions. Labor was warned that during 
the anticipated readjustment in prices 
there would be no wage increases, public 
expenditures were curtailed, and official 
credit was restricted. 

The protests of industrialists, however, 
brought about the reopening of inflation- 
ary credit valves. Enough impetus re- 
mained in the economy drive to bring 
about the removal of supports, reportedly 
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totalling one billion pesos, under prices of 
staple food stuffs, except bread, which 
hitherto had been financed by IAPI’s ex- 
change manipulations. But the resulting 
rise in the cost-of sugar, meat, dairy pro- 
duce and table oils and fats provoked a 
wave of strikes in October which took an 
estimated 250,000 workers away from 
their workbenches and forced the govern- 
ment’s capitulation. 

The opposition, for its part, represents a 
different but nevertheless as serious a 
problem from the standpoint of the need 
for economic readjustment. Spokesmen of 
the agricultural societies and the chamber 
of commerce sound, in some instances, as 
though they advocate a return to 1914, 
while paradoxically members of the Radi- 
cal party minority in Congress have been 
critical of the Perédn administration for not 
going far enough with nationalist plan- 
ning. Any “concession” now to foreign 
capital will make the regime a target to 
attacks from every side. 

To walk this tightrope while effecting 
the necessary budgetary, financial and 
commercial reforms calls for more sang- 
froid and dexterity than Perén has yet 
been required to display. The experience 
of recent months may add up to an 
attempt to educate the public for a major 
shift of internal and foreign economic 
policy, including a complete overhauling 
of the five-year plan in favor of a modest 
agricultural program which three years 
ago would have been considered trifling. 
Under the Penal Reform bill approved on 
October 14, “disrespect” toward the Pres- 
ident is now severely punishable. Antici- 
pating a swing to the extreme left among 
Argentine workers, the Casa Rosada has 
dealt more harshly with the Communists 
than at any other time during Perén’s 
tenure, and the activities of other political 
parties were still further curtailed by a 
September law. 

An investigation of publications, news 
agencies, clubs and similar institutions 
undertaken by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Anti-Argentine Activities 
(created last July at the insistence of 
Radical party deputies to investigate al- 
leged police tortures) has resulted to date 
in closing down some sixty-five publica- 
tions on a variety of slender pretexts. The 
ostensible purpose of the peronista-con- 


trolled committee is to find out whether 
these agencies had taken money from the 
opposition in the 1946 electoral campaign, 
but the fact that not even pro-government 
dailies escaped “intervention” may indi- 
cate intentions to discourage in advance 
critical press comment on major policy 
changes from any source. 

At the same time, staunchly peronista 
organs like La Democracia have been 
given latitude to recall United States “in- 
terference” with the 1946 elections as the 
fifth anniversary of that event approaches 
and the United States Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, Ed- 
ward G. Miller, who by coincidence will 
be in Buenos Aires at that time on his 
way acound South America, will find the 
walls plastered with uncomplimentary ref- 
erences to his controversial predecessor, 
Spruille Braden. Totalitarian controls on 
opinion, however, make a radical shift— 
even one so firmly established as that of 
opposition to foreign capital—possible at a 
few hours’ notice. But it may be that the 
Perén regime has no intention of shifting 
ground but is merely seeking to retain 
power through greater repressive measures. 
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PROVIDENCE, February 24, /nternational 
Implications of Human Rights, Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

SHREVEPORT, February 24, The Pattern of 
Russian Expansion, John Scott 

BETHLEHEM, February 27, 4 Political Set- 
entist Looks at World Planning, Wil- 
liam M. Boyd 

*HUDSON-MOHAWK, February 27, Point 
Four and the Marshall Plan, Haldore 
E. Hanson 

*piTtspuRGH, February 28, Is the British 
Empire a ‘Going’ Concern? William 
Leonard Dale, J. Carroll Amundson 

BUFFALO, March 1, The Point Four Pro- 
gram, Haldore E. Hanson 

*ermira, March 7, American Foreign Pol- 
icy Today, Dexter D. Perkins 

*BETHLEHEM, March 9, Psychological 
Aspects of Peace, J. R. Bodo 
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Energy, Herbert S. Marks 


*Data taken from printed announcement. 
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News in the Making 





Drive ror German Unity: Spurred by 
the intensity of German nationalism, the 
drive for unification of the East and Weg 
sections of Germany is rapidly gaining 
momentum on various fronts. Rightig 
groups in the West German state are urg. 
ing unity for trade reasons; Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller is pressing for it on the 
ground that otherwise the Catholic popy. 
lation will assume dominance over the 
Protestants in the West German state (the 
majority of Protestants are in the Easter 
zone); and the expellees, estimated at 1 
million, although anti-Russian and anti. 
Communist, hope through unification to 
regain their homes and occupations. 

Pouicy 1n Asia: Clarification of Ameri- 
can policy in Asia awaits the return of 


Ambassador Philip C. Jessup from his j 


conference with United States diplomats 
in Bangkok February 13-15. The diplo 
mats were reported divided in their views; 
some believe aid to the French-sponsored 
Bao Dai regime in Indo-China would 
prove ineffective and antagonize Asian 
leaders; others are more optimistic about 
Bao Dai’s prospects. In Paris Ambassador 
Jessup will also hear the French case for 
military aid to Indo-China. 


Tito aND THE West: A renewed decla- 
ration of independence by Marshal Tito 
is causing concern among Western diploe 
mats. In a speech on February 18 the 
Yugoslav leader said his people would 
sacrifice part of their five-year plan and 
“go naked” rather than submit to Wester 
political pressure. His remarks were inter 
preted as impatience over delay in getting 
a $25 million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop 
ment. American Ambassador George V. 
Allen denied that any political conditions 
are attached to the proposed credits. 

Unrest 1n Soutu Arrica: Attempts 
control the migration of Africans hav 
touched off a number of riots in South 
Africa in the past six months. The lates 
incident occurred on February 13 and ¥ 
in the Johannesburg suburbs when police, 
checking the passes which African work 
ers must carry, attempted to arrest a maf, 
and rioting and arson ensued. A subs 
quent police raid resulted in 250 arrests. 
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